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Concordia Dance students held a dance marathon t 
presented 17 routines for their instructors’ approval: 
are at the Olympic Arts Festival in Calgary 


by David Rosen 


ention the Winter 
Olympics and one is 
likely to conjure up 


images of ski jumping, speed 
skating and international hock- 
ey. This year, however, those 
visions of grace and agility will 
not be limited to the athletes on 
Calgary’s ski slopes and ice 
rinks. 

The games are also the occa- 
sion for the five-week-long 
Olympic Arts Festival, which 
kicks off this week with Dans- 
cene, five nights of perform- 
ances by students of modern 
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dance. The program, which 
began Monday and ends 
tomorrow, is hosted by the 
University of Calgary and 
brings together participants 
from 15 university and college 
Dance departments from 
across the country. 

“We’ve been working on it 
for a while,” says Martha Cart- 
er, the project coordinator and 
Dance instructor who, along 
with Contemporary Dance 
department chair Silvy Panet- 
Raymond, is leading Con- 
cordia’s six-student contingent 
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Volodymyr in 988. 









Ukrainian Rite at 8 p.m. 





The year 1988 is religiously significant for all East European 
Slavic peoples — Ukrainian, Byelorussian and Russian since it 
is the year commemorating the official acceptance of Chris- 
tianity in these territories at Kiev (now Ukraine) by Prince 


To share in the spirit, Chaplain Bob Nagy has organized a 
millennial evening of choral music. Assisting will be the choir 
and clergy from the Church of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary of Montréal. The event will take place at the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., on Sunday, January 
3Ist. Concert at 7:30, Divine Liturgy in the Byzantine- 





Creative environment by Concordia. Body movement by Janine Stewart. 


to the festival. Planning and 


preparation for the trip includ- 
ed the holding of a 14-hour 
dance marathon last fall as a 
means of raising money for 
travel and living expenses. The 
balance of funding was provid- 
ed by the Dance Students’ 
Association, the Dean of Stu- 
dents through CUSA, and the 
department itself. 

The four pieces to be per- 
formed at the festival were 
chosen from among 17 present- 
ed at the department’s Decem- 
ber Open House performance. 
They include solo perform- 
ances by students Mario Veil- 
lette and Julie Paquet, a duet 
by Anne Normand and Nicole 
Lebel, and a duet with video 
performed by — Christian 
O’Leary and Paul Deblois. 

“We chose pieces that were 
ready, mature and (which) pro- 
vided a nice mix... We’re one 
of the few departments going 
with only student works,” says 
Carter, referring to the fact that 
all pieces were choreographed 
by students themselves. 

“We pride ourselves on 
being a department that 
encourages students to do their 
Own creative work,” she con- 
tinues. “Usually Dance depart- 
ments emphasize technique 
and performance. Concordia’s 
philosophy is to give students 
as much time as they need to 


develop whatever they want.” 
Aside from the evening per- 
formances Danscene also com- 
prises a full schedule of tech- 
nique classes-and seminars, as 
well as an administrators’ 
forum to deal with questions of 
curriculum and the develop- 
ment of post-secondary educa- 
tion in dance. This marks the 


“Tt will be a totally 
new experience” 





first time Dance students from 
across the country have gath- 
ered for such an event and 
many hope it will become a 
regular annual or biannual fes- 
tival. 

“This is something that’s 
been going on for years in the 
States with the American Col- 
lege Dance Festival,” says Cart- 
er, who bemoans the manner in 
which Canadian Dance depart- 
ments have remained isolated 
from one another. Festivals like 
this, she feels, are one way of 
breaking out of the isolation 
students and faculty feel with 
what is going on in other parts 
of the country. 

“It creates a time when 
everyone can see what is hap- 
pening in other milieus. .. and 
makes for a much more vibrant 
dance scene in Canada. For the 
faculty, a lot more active 






exchange has to go on between 
the universities with teacher 
exchanges and guest artist posi- 
tions. I’ll be interested in talk- 
ing with people and finding out 
how other departments are 
focused.” 

The students are especially 
excited about this event. “Half 
the students have never been 
out of the province, let alone to 
Calgary,” says Carter. “It will 
be a totally new experience for 
them as people, as performers 
and as students. I told them, ‘If 
you come out of this with just 
one person’s address and in the 
years to come you collaborate 
on something, that will have 
made the whole thing worth- 
while’.” 

Carter is confident that the 
festival will be a success and 
hopes that Concordia will have 
the opportunity to take part in 
similar events in the years to 
come. She feels the experience 
is good for the University, for 
the faculty and particularly for 
the students. “They’Il all create 
the future of the dance world 
together.” 

The Contemporary Dance 
Department will be presenting 
two student dance events this 
spring. The end of semester 
Open House will be held April 
15 and 16; the D.B. Clarke 
Performance will take place on 
May 6, 7 and 8. 
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Last week the Board of 
Governors approved the reap- 
pointment of Steven H. Appel- 
baum as Dean of the Faculty 
Commerce and Administra- 
tion. 


January 22, 1988 


by Barbara Verity 
he focus of discussion 
at last Friday’s Senate 
meeting was on 


libraries, with several points 
being raised. 

Revisions to the member- 
ship and mandate of the Uni- 
versity Library Committee 
were approved by Senate. An 
amendment, which calls for the 
committee to report directly to 
Senate rather than through the 
Academic Services Committee, 
was tabled and referred to the 
Senate Steering Committee for 
further study. 

- Transitional measures were 
also approved to allow for the 


The new term — his second 
— will run until 1993. 

Appelbaum is a specialist in 
organizational behaviour. His 
educational qualifications 
include a BSc from Temple 
University (1964), an MA from 
St. Joseph’s University (1968) 
as well as a PhD from the 
University of Ottawa (1972). 

He joined Concordia in 1979 
and served as Chair of the 
Management Department 
before being appointed dean in 
1983. 

In recognition of his work in 
establishing the Executive 
MBA program, he was named 


changeover from the current 
committee to the new structure. 

In other library news, the 
Director of Libraries, Al Mate, 
reported that Physical Plant 
will install a suspended ceiling 
on the sixth floor of the Norris 
Library to prevent asbestos 
contamination. “It looks as if 
the situation will be corrected,” 
he said in response to reports of 
the presence of asbestos fibres 
in the library. 

Complaints from library 
staff, raised by Senator Harold 
Chorney, state that an insuffi- 
cient number of security per- 
sonnel are policing Con- 
cordia’s libraries. Thefts of 
articles owned by library users 


~ PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
CFTU Channel 29 
Cable 23 


January 8 - 


Thurs. 28th. 


22:30 


February 3 


CONCORDIA TODAY (CUTV) City Sphere 


Guests: Donald Martin and Juliette Larose 


Sat. 30th. 20:00 CONCORDIA TODAY (CUTV) City Sphere 

(See Thurs.) 

CONCORDIA TODAY (CUTV) City Sphere 

(See Thurs.) ; 

CONCORDIA PRESENTS Untimatum IT 

Guests: Joy Lou, Mohamud Togane, Ian Stephens, 
Darrell Ecklund, Anne Seymore, Nick Toczek and 
music — Rym Activism 

STARTING A BUSINESS 3. The Right Business 

SCIENCE AND CULTURE IN THE WESTERN 

TRADITION Point of View, with Benjamin Dunlap 

and Robert Westman 

CONCORDIA PRESENTS Au Dela de la Modernité 

CONCORDIA TODAY (CUTV) City Sphere 

Guests: Bruce Dolton and Pierre Murphy 

STARTING A BUSINESS 4. The Financial Need 

SCIENCE AND CULTURE IN THE WESTERN 

TRADITION Matter of Fact, with Benjamin Dunlap 

and Judith Grabiner 

Medieval Scientific and Cultural Development, with 
Nick Olson 

CONCORDIA PRESENTS Ultimatum II (CUTV) 

(See Mon.) 

STARTING A BUSINESS (See Tues.) 

SCIENCE AND CULTURE (See Tues.) 


INFORMATION: 848-3440 


Sun. 3lst. 01:00 


07:00 


Mon. Ist: 
Tues. 2nd. 





Reappointment announced 


the recipient — in 1986 — of 
Concordia’s First Graduating 
Class Award for outstanding 
innovative contributions to 
University life. 

Appelbaum is an active and 
prolific academic. His most 
recent books are concerned 
with occupational stress and 
time management for health 
care professionals as well as a 
major text on the principles of 
modern management, of which 
he is co-author. His widely 
published articles cover a broad 
spectrum of issues in the areas 
of human resources and orga- 
nizational behaviour. 


are on the increase as a result. 
Mate acknowledged that there 
is a problem with the number 
of staff, but added that library 
users are careless about their 
belongings. 

On a more positive note in 
library affairs, an announce- 
ment was made that McGill 
University is now admitting 
non-McGill students to the 
McLennan Library stacks. 
Only validated I.D. cards from 
their own university are 
required now by undergradu- 
ates and graduates. Terming 
the move “a landmark,” Mate 
said it is symptomatic of 
greater collaboration between 
university libraries. Now under 
discussion is the possibility of 
collaborative collections 
between university libraries, he 
said. 

During question period, 
Rector and Chair Patrick Ken- 
niff reported that Concordia 
has received $400,000 of the 
$500,000 of extra funding 
promised by the provincial gov- 
ernment in response to protests 
from the University about not 
receiving its fair share of gov- 
ernment money. He added that 
on Feb. 12 representatives of 
Concordia’s Board of Gover- 
nors will meet with Premier 




































... Library Studies’ Joanne Locke and Anne M. Galler have 
published an article in the British Journal Library Association 
Record. The title: Library Education in Canadian Prisons. . . 

..-Recently elected to the Faculty Tenure Committee, 
Faculty of Arts and Science, as List I members were: Susan 
Hoecker-Drysdale (Sociology & Anthropology); Kalyan 
Mukherji (Geology); and Steve Scheinberg (History). The List 
II member is Geoff Adams (History). They will serve as 
alternate. members for the academic year 1987-88 and as 
regular members for 1988-89... 

...Grant department: Mechanical Engineering’s R.M.H. 
Cheng (with T.S. Sankar) and Sheshadri Sankar (who is also 
Director of the department’s Concave Research Centre) have 
received strategic grants. The former’s — $362,000 over three 
years with $43,441 for equipment from NSERC — is titled 
Research and Development of an Ambidextrous Automatic 
Guided Vehicle Using Camera Vision for Path Guidance and 
Control. The latter’s — $27,000 from FCAR (Québec) in 
conjunction with the Québec department of Transport — is for 
the study of heavy vehicle liquid tanker design. . . 

... Last month Modern Languages & Linguistics’ Mariela 
Gutiérrez presented a paper: Felipe, the Forgotten Character of 
AURA, by Carlos Fuentes, to the Department of Hispanic 
Studies at the University of Waterloo... 

...Deadlines, deadlines: February 15th marks the last day 
for university students to submit their application to the 
Chamber of Commerce’s “Etudiants de l’année” programme, 
an opportunity for students to spend their summer working, 
learning and earning in a business environment. Some of the 
firms participating in the project are: Bell Canada, La Banque 
Laurentienne, La S.T.C.U.M., Provigo, Devencore, Labatt 
and Charette, Fortier, Hawey, Touch Ross, just to name a few. 
For more information, call 288-9090. . . 

. .. It is also deadline time for many of the items listed in the 
Concordia Awards for Graduate Study 1987-88 booklet, which 
was prepared for those seeking financial support for studies or 
research leading to an advanced degree either at Concordia or 
at other graduate schools. Many scholarships, fellowships and 
other forms of financial support are listed in the 85-page 
document. For more information call the Graduate Awards 
office: 3809... 

...Bon voyage to Rector Patrick Kenniff who leaves 
tomorrow for Perth Australia, to attend the Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Commonwealth Universities. . . 

...-And welcome aboard to Concordia’s new Secretary- 
General, Bérengére Gaudet, whose appointment was 
announced at last week’s Board of Governors meeting. An 
interview with Gaudet will appear in an upcoming issue of 
TTR... 










































Robert Bourassa to discuss the 


faculty and the Polish govern- 


ongoing issue of operating 

funding. 
Vice-Rector, 

Francis Whyte reported on a 


Academic 


recent agreement signed 
between Concordia’s Fine Arts 


PENSION PLAN — OPEN 
ENROLLMENT 


Information Meeting 


Downtown campus 
29 January 1988 


Room H 620 
Henry F. Hall Building 
12:30 to 13:30 


For information call the Benefits Office 
at Local 3665. 





ment’s Current Affairs Minis- 
try to begin an exchange pro- 
gram between faculty from 
Concordia and from Polish 
arts institutions. He added that 
the agreement was hammered 
out after eight months of talks 
and is the only one of its kind 
made by the Polish govern- 
ment. 

In other Senate business, the 
Journalism Book Prize was 
renamed the Gordon Fisher 
Prize for Undergraduate Stud- 
ies in Journalism, and the Gor- 
don Fisher Prize for Graduate 
Diploma Students in Journal- 
ism was established. Both 
prizes involve a $500 donation 
by The Gazette and are named 
for the late president of Sou- 
tham Inc., owners of The 
Gazette. 





le... 
You’ve Got a Problem 





OMBUDS OFFICE REPORT 


1985-86 / 1986-87 


Hard times... 


his is the eighth report of the University Ombuds 
; Office. It covers the academic years 1985-86 and 

1986-87. As in previous years, the report consists of a 
review of selected cases together with observations and 
comments on the caseload for the years under review. For 
the first time we include a section of recommendations 
which bear on policy issues. The Rector has undertaken to 
respond to these recommendations. 

Another first to report is a decrease in the caseload in 
1985-86. This, however, was followed by a substantial 
increase in 1986-87 and the busiest year we have ever had. 
While we have never been able to identify specific reasons 
for annual fluctuations in our caseload, there is no doubt 
that ombuds offices tend to get busier as institutional 
resources shrink. When administrators have to make 
tougher decisions, when classes outgrow classrooms, 


when fewer staff are available and services are reduced or 
become more expensive, frustration and stress increase. 
This leads to complaints because although most members 
of the University are sympathetic to the problems of 
underfunding, their expectations for fair and efficient 
treatment do not diminish. 

The Ombuds Office has tried to cope with the 
workload, but the present high number of complaints and 
enquiries has stretched our resources to the limit. This has 
meant that some cases have taken longer to bring to 
conclusion than we might have wished and that some of 
the more complex and time-consuming investigations that 
we could do on broader issues are delayed or set aside in 
favour of coping with the more acute day-to-day needs of 
complainants. 
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It is always difficult to decide which cases to 
include in our report. We choose some because they 
are representative of problems which affect a large 
number of people, and others because of their 
uniqueness. However, some of the most interesting 
and challenging cases, from the point of view of the 
Ombuds Office, cannot be reported at all because 
of the need to respect the confidence of the 
individuals concerned. 

The statistics for the years under review are 
reported in tabular form as an appendix. As in 
other reports, we note that statistics have only 
limited use in describing the work of the Ombuds 
Office. One ‘case’ can take five minutes to resolve 
or hundreds of hours; the disposition of cases is 
often hard to classify precisely; and even the 
categories of complainants are sometimes not 
easily definable. (For example, we have found it a 
particular problem to decide whether former 
employees complaining about their dismissal and 
former students seeking readmission after failure 
should be classified as ‘staff members’ and ‘stu- 
dents} or ‘others?) 

From time to time, people have asked us why we 
don’t identify subject areas of complaint in our 
statistics. Others wonder if students from certain 


Hard decisions 


faculties complain more than others or whether 
particular departments attract a large or small 
number of complaints, People who ask that kind of 
question feel that the community has a legitimate 
interest in such information. In principle, we agree. 
However, in practical terms, categorizing cases by 
subject is a complex matter and, unless it is done 
very precisely, is potentially misleading. For exam- 
ple: 

1. The faculty in which a student is registered 
may be entirely irrelevant to his or her complaint. 

2. The number of complaints made about a 
particular department is not necessarily a good 
indicator of the quality of service, teaching, or 
administration in that department. Rather, the 
number and kinds of contacts departments have 
with the public may determine complaint frequen- 
cy. 

3. The ‘locus of decision} the office or person 
who has the power to rectify a situation, may have 
had no involvement in creating whatever needs to be 
corrected. 

4. Without developing a list of categories so 
long as to be unwieldy, it is sometimes possible only 
to define the subjects of complaints in the broadest 
way. This may tell no one anything useful. 


In the conviction that compiling statistics is a 
waste of time unless they are useful statistics which 
tell someone something, we decided, after trying to 
categorize our caseload for one year (1978-79) that 
the effort served no good purpose. Hence, while we 
continue to keep careful records of some complaint 
subjects, e.g., sexual harassment, and a few other 
controversial and/or easily definable kinds of 
problems, we do not categorize most complaints. 


Notes: 


1) The cartoons which appear. in this report 
are adapted with permission from those by 
Raeside which appeared in the reports by Dr. 
Karl Friedmann, former Ombudsman of the 


Province of British Columbia. We have enjoyed 
including these cartoons in our report and the 
fact that we have seen them on office walls in 
the University suggests that others have 
enjoyed them, too. 

2) Initials used in this report are not the 
initials of the parties involved in reported cases. 
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CASES INITIATED BY STUDENTS 


Exams, Exams, Exams! 


S ince 1980, the University has had a regulation in 
place prohibiting tests and examinations in the 
last week of classes. There are good reasons for this 
rule: it is made to ensure that every course has a full 
13 weeks of classes each semester; it gives students 
time to study before the beginning of exams; and it 
avoids conflicts in students’ schedules. But every 
semester the ombudspersons receive complaints 
about instructors who seem not to know the rule or 
who propose to break it. 

In some instances students did not know the rule 
themselves and only complained after the fact. In 
those cases there was not much that could be done 
other than to point out the rule to the instructor so 
that the same thing didn’t happen again. Other 
students made their complaints known sufficiently 
in advance that the test or exam could be 
rescheduled at a different time. However, in some 
cases, because the students didn’t complain early 
enough, no change in the schedule was practical or 
possible. One case last year was resolved by 
cancelling a test in the last week and adding on an 
additional 45 minutes to the final exam. That 
solution satisfied the rule but pleased very few 
students. 

From time to time, when the ombudspersons 


discuss this kind of complaint with instructors we 
are told that a poll was taken in class and “everyone 
agreed to have the test on the last day.’ Two 
comments can be made about this kind of response. 
First, this rule is in principle a good one and should 
not be broken on the basis of a poll. If there is a 
good reason why an exam has to be given during the 
last week of classes, an instructor can apply to his or 
her Faculty Council for permission to hold it. 
Second, it often seems that even those students who 
complain to us have not objected openly because 
they are afraid the instructor and other students, 
eager to get the test out of the way, will get angry. 
They may go along with the group and then ask — 
anonymously — what can be done about the exam 
date. By the time the situation gets sorted out 
someone is sure to be inconvenienced. It is 
unfortunate that students should feel this way when 
their complaint is perfectly valid. At the same time, 
our experience is that many students are intimi- 
dated or reluctant to discuss any complaint or 
problem with instructors, particularly in front of 
other students, because they fear getting a reputa- 
tion as a trouble-maker or think that the instructor 
may retaliate by lowering their grades. While in 
most cases these fears are unwarranted, and do a 


disservice to the great majority of instructors, they 
are so common that they should not be dismissed. 
When it comes to a vote on exams in the last week of 
classes, even apparently unanimous agreement 
cannot be taken at face value. 

The University provides alternate exams, usually 
on a Sunday, to students who cannot write on 
Friday nights or Saturdays for religious reasons or 
because of work commitments. A student who 
wrote two alternate exams complained because one 
contained typographical errors and the other 
confusing instructions and no instructor had been 
available to clear up her questions. Normally, 
instructors are required to be present for at least the 
first half hour of exams and to be reachable by 
telephone for the remaining time. The Ombudsper- 
son made the student’s instructor and the Associate 
Dean of her faculty aware of the problem. They met 
with the student to find out the particular questions 
she had trouble with and took the problems into 
account when the exam was marked. This satisfied 
the complainant. But in addition, the Associate 
Dean sent out a reminder to all department chairs 
asking them to make sure that someone be available 
to answer questions about Sunday exams. We 


appreciated this initiative. 





The infamous ESL case 


F or an ombuds office, 
publication serves two 
purposes. First, it is an effec- 
tive way to inform members 
of the University community 
about the work of an office 
which is little known to many 
people. Second, it is our final 
recourse when the usual tools 
of our trade — reasoned argu- 
ments, logical recommenda- 
tions and moral suasion — 
haven’t worked. When we 
believe that an error or injus- 
tice has occurred and we have 
been unable to rectify it in 
spite of every effort, our 
terms of reference give us the 
right to publicize our findings 
and recommendations to the 
community. The case which 
follows is published for that 
reason. 

Four complaints were 
brought to our attention in 
1986 by students who thought 
that a mistake had been made 
when they were admitted to 
the University. The problem 
concerned the awarding of 
degree credit for courses in 
English as a Second Language 
(ESL). As a condition of 
admission, each of the com- 
plainants was required to take 
three ESL courses but their 
acceptance letter said they 
could have credit for only two 
of the courses. The Admis- 
sions Office’s explanation for 
this was that University policy 
dictated that a maximum of 
six ESL credits was applicable 
to a ‘90-credit program in 
Arts & Science? The com- 
plainants were in Arts & Sci- 


ence, but not in 90-credit 
programs. One was a Mature 
Student whose program 
required 108 credits, the oth- 
ers were in 120-credit Extend- 
ed Credit programs. Thus, the 
policy didn’t appear to cover 
them. The Ombuds Office 
found it unusual that a regu- 
lation which referred to only 
one kind of program, in fact, 
applied to every program. If 
every program were subject to 
the regulation, there was no 
need to single out the 90- 
credit Arts & Science pro- 
gram. We began to explore the 
background of the policy. 

In 1982, a revision of the 
ESL curriculum had taken 
place. The revision was partly 
intended to solve a problem 
stemming from the fact that 
the introductory course in 
English as a Second Language 
(ESL 100) had been non- 
credit for students in 90-credit 
programs. The problem was 
that many non-Anglophone 
students in these programs, 
who needed and wanted to 
improve their English, were 
dissuaded from taking second 
language training because 
they couldn’t have degree 
credit for it. To encourage 
those students to take ESL, 
the Faculty Council of Arts & 
Science proposed to make any 
of the courses creditable for 
anyone. However, because the 
Council was also concerned 
that an Arts & Science degree 
from an English-language 
university should not be made 
up, to any significant extent, 


of courses in English as a 
Second Language, it pro- 
posed a limit of any six credits 
of ESL in its 90-credit pro- 
gram. 

In all the documents detail- 
ing the curriculum revision, 
there was no reference to 
students who were in more 
than 90-credit programs. Pri- 
or to the revision, Mature 
students and Extended Credit 
students had always been able 
to have unlimited credit for 
any ESL course. That they 
would not be subject to the 
same limit as 90-credit stu- 
dents after the revision was 
confirmed when the motion 
to revise the ESL curriculum 
went to Senate in May 1982. 
The Minutes of that Senate 
meeting suggested that, just 
after the motion was passed, 
someone asked whether stu- 
dents who were not in 90- 
credit programs would be sub- 
ject to a six-credit limit. The 
response, which appears in 
the Minutes directly following 
the motion, reads “It was 
understood that insofar as 
students in an extended credit 
program were concerned, the 
limit would be more than six 
credits” (Senate Minutes, 
May 28, 1982, p. 14). : 

On this basis, the Ombud- 
sperson concluded that the 
practice did not reflect the 
policy Senate intended in 
1982. The complaints were 
indeed justified. We recom- 
mended to the Admissions 
Office that the complainants’ 
conditions of admission be 


rectified so that they could 
receive credit for all three ESL 
courses they had to take. 

When confronted with the 
Senate Minutes, the Director 
of Admissions allowed that 
the six-credit-limit policy 
could be clearer. At the same 
time, he argued that the prac- 
tice in his department was 
correct and based on “‘inter- 
pretative documents” issued 
by the chair of the University 
Curriculum Coordinating 
Committee (UCCC), a sub- 
committee of Senate, in 
March 1983. As no one had 
commented on policy or prac- 
tice in the intervening years, 
the Director concluded that 
his interpretation was “com- 
monly entertained.” 

The Ombudsperson exam- 
ined the interpretative docu- 
ments (two memoranda about 
indirectly related matters), 
and concluded that the refer- 
ences to the ESL credit limit 
were so peripheral to their 
essential content that it was 
difficult to see how they had 
been interpreted as a directive 
on the Senate motion. We 
were not persuaded that these 
documents supported the 
Admissions Office practice, 
and restated our recommen- 
dations, this time to the Asso- 
ciate Vice Rector, Curriculum 
and Planning. 

The Associate Vice Rector 
rejected our recommenda- 
tions. He informed us that he 
had reviewed the matter with 
the deans and members of 
UCCC and that it had 


“become quite clear” that the 
six-credit limit on ESL cours- 
es applied to all programs, 
including extended credit pro- 
grams. The Ombudsperson 
countered that, although the 
scope of the policy might be 
clear from then on, it had not 
been at all clear before. From 
the time the Senate motion 
had been passed in May 1982, 
the only things which were 
clear were the Minutes of the 
Arts & Science Faculty Coun- 
cil and the Senate, and the 
Undergraduate Calendar. In 
the Ombudsperson’s opinion, 
it was not reasonable to jus- 
tify what had been done in 
error since 1982 by saying, 
four years later, that everyone 
agreed that it had been the 
proper thing. 

When he replied, the Asso- 
ciate Vice Rector claimed that 
the policy that UCCC had 
decided was not new. The 
recent discussion had “merely 
drawn out of memories and 
files” the policy which UCCC 
had clarified in the months 
between the Senate meeting 
of May 1982 and the issuance 
of the memoranda to the 
Admissions Office in March 
1983. The Ombudsperson 
found this information odd. 
To clarify a policy is not to 
change it. Why would UCCC, 
a sub-committee of Senate, 
‘clarify’ a policy in such a way 
that it appeared to conflict 
with the ‘understanding’ of 
Senate? If Arts & Science 
sought Senate’s approval 
before imposing a limit on» 
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pmstudents in 90-credit pro- 


grams, why would similar 
approval not be needed to 
limit ESL credits for students 
in other programs and other 
faculties? Seeking an expla- 
nation, we examined the Min- 
utes of UCCC for the period 
in question but found no 
reference to any discussion on 
this matter. 

The Ombudsperson 
remained convinced that a 
misunderstanding of the 
‘interpretative documents’ 
had occurred and that, in 
consequence, an error had 
been made. After spending 
many months on this case, 
examining many documents 
and talking to many people, 
our conclusion was unchang- 
ed. Therefore, we took the 
case to the Vice Rector, Aca- 
demic, and to the Rector. In 
the end, they too rejected our 


recommendation. 
The Ombudspersons are 
disappointed that their 


efforts to resolve this matter 
have not met with success. 


Certainly none of the argu- 
ments which have been 
offered to us as reasons for 
rejecting our recommenda- 
tion are persuasive. 

The fact is that whatever 
the policy on ESL credit is 
now, it is not the same policy 
that Senate approved in 1982. 
Hence, students who were 
admitted between 1983 and 
1987-88 (when the policy 
decided by UCCC in 1986 was 
first published in the Calen- 
dar) should not have been 
subject to any limit on ESL 
credits, unless they were Arts 
& Science students in 90-credit 
programs. However, because 
the University has been 
unwilling to correct the error, 
about 150 students (including 
the complainants), a high pro- 
portion of whom are interna- 
tional students paying inter- 
national fees, are required to 
take three credits more than 
they should need to take. 
This, unfortunately, has (or 
will) cost them unwarranted 
time, money and effort. 


All things being unequal 


here was a time last year when, for a few 

months, we were convinced our phone number 
was displayed in neon in the hallways of a particular 
graduate department. Almost a third of the cases 
brought to us by graduate students came from this 
one department and most were from students who 
were in academic jeopardy of one sort or another. 
At one point we learned that about 40% of students 
in this program were not meeting the department’s 
performance standards. This led us to wonder 
whether something was amiss in the admissions 
process or whether the standards themselves were 
unreasonable. We spent a considerable amount of 
time in discussion with the program director about 
these questions. As well, we enquired in several 
cases into the procedures of the two committees 
which decided on petitions and appeals from failed 
students who wanted to be: readmitted to the 
program. 

A number of decisions which these committees 
made were flawed. In one notable instance a 
student complained because he had not been 
readmitted while several other students, whose 
cases he thought were similar to his, had been 
allowed back into the program on probation. When 
the Ombudsperson met with the committee to 
discuss this case, she learned that the other students 
had been readmitted because the members of the 


committee felt the department had made a proce- 
dural error in their cases. Further enquiry suggested 
that: 

1) The same procedural error had been made in 
the complainant’s case; and 2) The committee’s 
perception of ‘procedural error’ was based on a 
misunderstanding. In fact, the other students 
should not have been readmitted. 

The Ombudsperson was faced with a tough 
decision. Process notwithstanding, the decisions in 
the other cases were wrong. The only right decision 
was in the complainant’s case! But, we reasoned, 
right or wrong, the decisions weren’t equitable — 
nothing explained why the complainant had not 
been ‘mistreated’ in the same way as the others. The 
Ombudsperson asked the committee whether it was 
prepared to rectify its decisions in the other 
students’ cases. For a number of reasons, including 
the fact that some time had passed and the students 
might have made personal arrangements based on 
the advice that they were continuing in the 
program, the committee felt that their decisions 
should stand — error or not. Thus it was with a 
heavy heart that the Ombudsperson argued that it 
was only fair to make the ‘wrong’ decision in the 
complainant’s case, too. The committee agreed. 
There is nothing so unequal as the unequal 
treatment of equals — or something like that! 





Complaints about sexual harassment 


or the past few years we 

have made a point of 
reporting on complaints of 
sexual harassment which 
come to our attention. We 
have done this, although the 
number of cases is small, 
because information about 
reported incidents of sexual 
harassment is not published 
elsewhere. We believe that 
members of the University 
community should know that 
. such complaints are made at 
Concordia. 

For the years under review 
the statistics we have to report 
on sexual harassment’ are 
interesting. There was only 
one complaint in 1985-86; but 
12 in 1986-87. These figures 
represent the lowest and high- 
est number of complaints in 
any years. As several com- 
plaints in 1986-87 came with- 
in a short time after Sexual 
Harassment Week last Janu- 
ary, we think the information 
and publicity about the issue 
may have been a factor in 
encouraging people to com- 
plain. This leads us to support 
an ongoing education pro- 
gram about sexual harass- 
ment. 

Of the complaints we 
received last year, all but one 
were made by students. Six 
students complained about 
University cmployees, five 
faculty members and one con- 
tract employee. Of the 
Temaining cases, three were 
complaints against other stu- 
dents, one involving a rape 
which the complainant pur- 


sued through the courts. The 
three other cases involved per- 
sons who appeared to be 
unconnected in any official 
way with the University. In 
one of these a male student 
reported that he had been 
harassed and molested in a 
washroom. Security was 
alerted and an offender was 
apprehended. 

Two of the cases in 1986-87 
resulted in formal charges 
under the Code of Conduct 
against faculty members. 
These were the first such 
charges since the University 
introduced a policy to hear 
complaints of sexual harass- 
ment in a formal way in 1981. 
Only a complaint under the 
Code of Conduct, and a sub- 
sequent finding that the 
harasser has acted in an unac- 
ceptable way, gives the Uni- 
versity authority to take disci- 
plinary action against an 
employee or student. In one 
case the complaint was 
deemed to be unfounded. In 
the other, a part-time member 
of faculty was found guilty 
and barred from teaching at 
Concordia for 10 years. 

A case which the Ombud- 
sperson found particularly 
troubling involved incidents 
in which two women claimed 
a particular faculty member 
had touched their bodies in an 
unwelcome and unacceptable 
way. What especially dis- 
turbed the Ombudsperson 
about this case was that simi- 
lar complaints had been made 
about Professor P in the past. 


Professor P had _ been 
informed about them and 
warned about his behaviour. 
He had not denied it. How- 
ever, because there is no provi- 
sion for keeping written 
records of such warnings, and 
because the Vice Rector who 
had given the warning to 
Professor P was no longer at 
the University, the only record 
was in the Ombudsperson’s 
memory. The new complain- 
ants opted not to pursue the 
matter in any formal way. 
However, like the other wom- 
en before them, they did want 
Professor P to know that 
complaints had been made 
about his behaviour. The 
Ombudsperson discussed the 
complaints with Professor P. 

Several points can be made 
about the case involving Pro- 
fessor P. First, there is a wide 
range of behaviour which can 
be defined as sexual haras- 
ment. Touching someone’s 
body without invitation, 
especially parts of the body 
which are private, is one of 
them. The kind of furtive 
touching that Professor P 
does seems opportunistic and 
pathetic rather than coercive 
or an abuse of power in the 
sense that most definitions of 
sexual harassment suggest. At 
the same time, it is just as 
unacceptable and the effect 
on victims — anger, confu- 
sion, loss of respect for Pro- 
fessor P — can be just as 
destructive of the teacher/ 
student relationship. One of 
the women who complained 


about Professor P refused to 
go back to his class. Her call 
to the Ombuds Office was 
originally only to enquire 
whether she could be failed 
for not attending. 

Second, the literature 
about sexual harassment sug- 
gests that people who sexually 
harass others tend to repeat 
their behaviour with a succes- 
sion of victims. This is clearly 
the case with Professor P. 


‘Professor P seems 
opportunistic and 
pathetic...’ 





How many of his victims over 
the years have not com- 
plained? 

Third, some _harassers, 
including Profesor P, don’t 
acknowledge their behaviour 
as harassment. Professor P, 
for example, feels that women 
invite his attention by dress- 
ing in a provocative way. 
Apart from the fact that the 
complainants’ own descrip- 
tion of their clothing didn’t 
sound provocative at all, the 
idea that ‘sexy’ clothing gives 
people license to harass those 
who wear it is wrong. “‘Cloth- 
ing doesn’t give permission 
for others to act, (nor) does it 
signal what the wearer wants 
or willdo... Clothing choice 
is a cultural communication, 
not a manifesto of morality.” 
(Dziech & Weiner, The Lech- 
erous Professor: Sexual Har- 
assment on Campus.) ; 

Fourth, the Ombudsper- 


son was faced with a real 
dilemma in this case. She 
recognized that unless the 
University took some action 
against Professor P he would 
likely continue his behaviour. 
At the same time, without a 
formal complaint, the 
Ombudsperson had an obli- 
gation to safeguard every- 
one’s confidence, the com- 
plainants’ and Professor P’s. 
The complainants could not 
be told about the history of 
complaints. Neither could 


~ either current complainant be 


told about the other. This 
virtually guaranteed that a 
formal complaint, empower- 
ing the University to act, 
would not be made. Com- 
plainants in sexual harass- 
ment cases are generally reluc- 
tant to go through the stress 
that a hearing involves, even 
when the case is more serious. 
When it comes to relatively 
minor incidents, victims usu- 
ally just want the harassment 
to stop or to get away from the 
situation. This means that 
Professor P will likely find 
new students to touch every 
year. The Ombudspersons are 
disturbed about this and will 
be exploring more effective 
ways of dealing with cases 
involving multiple minor 
complaints in the future. One 
of the options is a formal 
mediation process. Another is 
to develop a system to record 
warnings. Because of the sen- 
sitivity of the issue, the 
options will need careful con- 
sideration. 


What’s new? 
Fee(ling) the pinch 


I n the experience of the Ombuds Office, new 
systems or changes in old systems almost 
inevitably get people upset. This is hardly a novel 
observation. Machiavelli said the same thing, (but 
more eloquently) in The Prince in 1513: 

It must be remembered that there is 

nothing more difficult to plan, more 

doubtful of success, nor more 

dangerous to manage than the creation 

of a new system. For the initiator has 

the enmity of all who would profit by 

the preservation of the old institution 

and merely lukewarm defenders in 

those who would gain by new ones. 

In the years under review, two new systems led to 
a significant number of complaints. In 1985, the 
Early Registration System caused some students to 
object when they lost $100 deposits after changing 
their minds, through necessity or choice, about 
attending the University. The complaints were 
useful in identifying several loopholes and inconsis- 
tencies in the system which had not been contem- 
plated when it was designed. This helped the 
University to refine the system for the following 
year. 

In 1986, the issue was the Academic Materials 
Fee. For the most part, students who made 
complaints about the fee did not object to its 
introduction in principle. What they thought was 
unfair was the way the fee was introduced. In 
particular, students who had early-registered in the 
spring argued that it was unfair to charge them a fee 
which had been approved during the summer after 
their contracts were signed. The matter was 
ultimately resolved by Small Claims Court in the 
University’s favour. Other students, and several 
faculty members, made enquiries to the Ombuds 
Office because they were not sure about which 
course-related items it was permissible to charge for 
once the Academic Materials Fee was in place. 
Confusion about this lasted for many months. The 
other common complaint about the Materials Fee 
came from students who were upset because their 
careful budget planning had been thrown off by the 
unexpected expense. The Ombudspersons were 
unable to offer the complainants anything but 
sympathy. We agreed with students that while 
sudden changes to the fee schedule may be legal, 
they really aren’t fair to an individual who has taken 
care to prepare a responsible budget. 

Complainants’ expectations about the Ombud- 
spersons’ role in many kinds of disputes, including 
disputes about the Academic Materials Fee, vary 
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widely. Some people who were unhappy about the 


fee seemed to think that, with the flick of a pen, we 


could make it go away or, at least, arrange to have 
exceptions made in their cases. In fact, our concern 
in matters like this is a limited one. It is not our role 
to decide whether a fee per se is justified; that kind 
of decision rests with the Board of Governors. 
Moreover, ombudspersons, whether they work for 
governments or universities, never have the power 
to ‘decide’ disputes. Our job is to investigate 
complaints and to recommend resolutions, where 
they are justified, to the individuals who do have 
the power to decide. While some perceive our lack 
of power as a weakness, it is, in fact, our strength. It 
is the absence of authority or any stake in an issue 
— and the consequent need to make persuasive 
arguments and sound recommendations, that 
makes the Ombuds Office different from any other 
office in the University. What ombudspersons are 
concerned about is fair and equitable process. Our 
function is to listen to members of the University 
who feel aggrieved, to defend the University when 
complaints are made unjustly, to point out flaws, 
errors, and inconsistencies where they exist, and to 
help improve practices and procedures. 

In the case of the Academic Materials Fee, our 
concern for the best possible process in a difficult 
situation led us to meet with the Treasurer soon 
after the fee was approved. We wanted to inform 
him about the sorts of complaints and enquiries we 
were beginning to receive and to inform ourselves in 
more detail about the new policies that were to flow 
from the introduction of the fee. A particular 
concern was that students should know about the 
fee as early as possible. As a result, the Treasurer 
agreed to publicize the fee in various ways. He wrote 
to students who had early-registered explaining 
what the fee would cost and why it had been 
introduced. 

He also advised the Director General of the 
Québec Loans and Bursaries program that the fee 
would be charged so that the additional expense 
could be taken into account when students’ 
financial aid was calculated. Such actions are 
helpful in improving the communication flow but, 
of course, do not lay complaints or dissatisfaction 
entirely to rest. 

One clear benefit of the Academic Materials Fee 
was to put to an end a trend the Ombudspersons 
were becoming increasingly concerned about. This 
was the growing practice among some instructors 
and academic departments to levy extra fees for a 
variety of course-related services and materials. For 





example: 

— In one department students had been charged 
$1.00 per course for photocopies. A student 
complained that the only photocopies she received 
were a one-page course outline, a two-page mid- 
term examination and a two-page final examina- 
tion. The complainant felt that 20¢ a page was an 
excessive charge for photocopying. Moreover, she 
questioned whether the cost of producing course 
outlines and examinations should not be borne by 
the University. 

— It was common practice in many courses that 
students paid instructors for photocopies of jour- 
nal articles, chapters of books, and other handouts. 
This practice raised questions about copyright. It 
raised other sorts of questions when a student 
complained that his grade had not been submitted 
to the Registrar because he had not paid for his 
photocopies. : 

— One department charged an extra fee of $150 
for a required course involving expensive on-line 
searching. Three other required courses in the same 
department carried extra fees of $100 each to cover 
such things as: 

a) some on-line search time; 

b) a photocopied text/workbook (no suitable 
published text was available); 

c) the department’s purchase of a series of 
expensive reference books for students’ use. 

A group of students asked for information 
about: 

a) precisely how the fees were allocated; and 

b) what the consequences were for not paying. 

In dealing with those cases and other similar 
ones it became clear to the Ombusdperson that a 
number of questions had to be asked. Some of them 
were broad and philosophical — should students in 
more expensive programs (or poorer departments) 
be expected to pay more? Others were narrower and 
more practical — were the fees ‘official’? By what 
process were they approved? Could grades, or 
transcripts, or diplomas be withheld if they were 
not paid? To whom were departments or instructors 
accountable for decisions to levy extra charges or 
for monies collected? 

The Ombudsperson posed these questions to the 
Rector in the spring of 1986. The introduction of 
the Academic Materials Fee policy shortly after 
made answers unnecessary. ‘Extra’ charges are no 
longer permissible. Although many people, includ- 
ing the Ombudspersons, disliked the way the policy 
was introduced, there is no doubt about its clarity 
and its universality. 





Cases concerning the Residences 


C oncordia’s residence is small and the number 
of complaints the Ombuds Office receives 
about the residence are few. Nevertheless, some of 
them are interesting. In one case a student 
complained because he couldn’t get a refund of the 
$5.00 ‘room cleaning fee’ he paid when he applied 
for a room change. Even though a new room had 
never been found for this student, his request for 
the return of his cleaning fee had been refused — he 
was told it wasn’t refundable. The student argued 
that this didn’t make sense — if no cleaning was 
needed why couldn’t he have his money? ‘The 
Ombudsperson asked for an explanation and 
learned from the Director of Residence that the fee 
wasn’t for cleaning at all; it was used to offset the 
time and paperwork involved in searching for a new 
room. Besides, the Director said, when a new room 


was available $5.00 wouldn’t go very far towards 
cleaning it. With this explanation the complainant 
agreed that the charge itself was not unreasonable; 
what was wrong was the name of the fee. The 
Ombudsperson recommended that the fee be 
rechristened to reflect the administrative service 
that it really covered. The Director agreed that this 
would be done. 

In another case, Mr. H, a first year resident, 
complained because he had been unfairly charged 
for damage he hadn’t done. The story was this: 
some months previously the smoke alarm had been 
broken and a door in the room Mr. H shared with 
his roommate, Mr. Q, needed fixing after it had 
been used for knife-throwing practice. The two 
roommates had been questioned about the damage; 


_ each of them denied doing it himself and neither 


would blame the other. In a Solomon-like decision, 
the Director of Residence, whose own budget 
doesn’t cover such repairs, charged each roommate 
half the repair bill. Mr. Q: had paid up and 
subsequently moved out of residence. Mr. H had 
refused to pay and now, just days before he was 
going home for the summer, he was told if the bill 
wasn’t paid up by the time he left, the amount 
would be added to his University account. Mr. H 
worried that an unpaid account might prevent him 
from registering for the fall and came to the 
Ombuds Office. He wouldn’t say that Mr. Q had 
done the damage because he didn’t want to be 
known as a ‘squealer} but he swore he hadn’t. We 
believed him. 

After much negotiation, the Ombudsperson got 


agreement from the Director of Residence that Mr. 





> H’s bill would be cancelled if it were clear that he 


was not, in fact, responsible. With the agreement in 
hand, and with Mr. H’s permission, we called his 
former roommate, Mr. Q, and appealed to his 
conscience. Finally, Mr. Q admitted to the Director 
that he alone had done the damage — Mr. H had 
nothing to do with it. With this assurance, the 
Director cleared Mr. H’s account but, unfortu- 


nately, the residence had to absorb his share of the’ 


repair bill. The former roommate would not have 
admitted the damage if he had had to pay for it. The 
Director and the Ombudsperson agreed that 
absorbing the bill was a lesser evil than charging 
Mr. H for something he hadn’t done. 

When, after investigation, an ombudsperson 
decides that a complaint is justified, a recommen- 
dation will be made to restore the balance of justice. 
But sometimes it happens that the resolution a 
complainant wants and should have will adversely 
affect someone else. In these cases, we must be 
careful not only to protect the rights of the 
complainant but also the rights and interests of 
innocent third parties. Making a decision in these 
cases is not easy and perfect justice is not always 
possible. The interests of all parties have to be 
balanced in a resolution which satisfies and protects 
everyone’s interests. 

A third party problem arose in residence. The 
case began when Mr. B, a resident in 1986, chose the 
room he wanted to take when he came back the 
following year. He filled out an application for 
‘room 1’ and soon after got an offer from the 
residence office saying he could have it. The offer 
form had three options on it. Mr. B could accept the 
room, refuse it, or accept it while expressing a 
preference for another room. Mr. B chose the third 
option — soon after he’d made his initial choice 
he’d seen another room he liked better and he wrote 
that room number (‘room 2’) on the form. 


Eventually, Mr. B was told. room 2 wasn’t available. 
“No problem,” he said, “I’ll stick with my first 
choice, room 1.”’ But then Mr. B was told that room 
1 wasn’t available either. It turned out that when 
students said they preferred a different room, 
residence staff assumed they weren’t interested in 
their original choice and put the room back in the 
pot. By now, room 1 had been given to someone 
else. 

Mr. B wasn’t pleased. “You can’t do that,” he 
said. “I signed a form saying I accepted room 1. It’s 
my room unless you can give me the room I said I 
preferred.” The Ombudsperson agreed with Mr. B. 
So did a lawyer we consulted. We recommended 
that Mr. B should have room 1. But then the case 
became more complicated. The next person to turn 
up in our office was the student to whom room 1 
had been given when residence staff thought that 
Mr. B didn’t want it. Now, as a result of our 
recommendation, this student wasn’t going to get 
the room that he’d been banking on all summer. 
Had he known earlier that he wasn’t going to get it, 
he said, he would have chosen another room. Now, 
in September, the only room available was one he 
didn’t want — there was a telephone right outside 
the door and every time it rang he would be 
disturbed. While we stood by our conclusion that 
Mr. B should have room 1, because residence had no 
right to offer it to a second student when they had 
already promised it to Mr. B, we were sympathetic 
to this student, too. What had happened to him 
wasn’t fair. Once we established that the telephone 
could not be moved, we recommended that he get a 
month’s free rent for his trouble — not a perfect 
solution but, under the circumstances, a reasonable 
one. The Director. of Residence agreed to our 
recommendation. She also agreed to change the 
room allocation system and the wording on the 
offer form to prevent a recurrence of this problem. 





Selected student cases 


Who’s in charge here, anyway? 


he 1986-87 Calendar published by: the Centre 

for Continuing Education listed a course in 
“Reservec; a computer reservation system widely 
used in the travel industry. The description of the 
course suggested that it would be useful for people 
who had already completed the Tourism program 
the Centre offers because Reservec skills are in high 
demand by travel agencies. 

The Ombuds Office became aware of this course 
when a student who had taken it complained that, 
in spite of many telephone calls over a period of six 
months, she still hadn’t received her certificate for 
the course or a receipt for the $200 tuition she had 
paid. Without the receipt she couldn’t claim the 
tuition on her income tax. All she had been told, she 
said, was that no one at the Centre could do 


anything. The certificates and receipts were not. 


their responsibility — they were coming from Air 
Canada! “It’s true,” the student told the Ombud- 
sperson, “that I took the course at Air Canada and 
I paid someone there. But the Tourism program is 
under the direction of Continuing Education. The 
course is in their calendar. Besides,” the student 
added, “I can’t call Air Canada. No one at 
Continuing Education will give me the telephone 
number of the person I need to speak to. They say 
it’s confidential.” 

The Ombudsperson found this situation as 
inexplicable as the complainant did. She called 
Continuing Education and got exactly the same 
story the student had, with one additional piece of 
information — the listing in the calendar was not 


intended to suggest that Continuing Education had 
anything to do with the Reservec course. It was only 
there so that students would know that Reservec 
training was available, just for information, a kind 
of public service. ... 

Ultimately, we were able to contact the right 
person at Air Canada, and after several more phone 
calls, another three months, and a request to the Air 
Canada Ombudsman, the complainant got her 
documents. But we are left with several concerns. 
Not least, we find it very difficult to understand 
why a calendar published by a University depart- 
ment would list a course the University neither 
staffed nor administered. Many organizations, 
public and private, offer courses Concordia stu- 
dents might find useful, but those courses aren’t 
normally listed in a Concordia calendar. If the 
Centre wanted to inform students about a course 
given by Air Canada, the information could have 
been put in a letter. Moreover, we were disturbed by 
the cavalier manner with which Continuing Educa- 
tion staff treated this student’s complaint. No one 
appears to have made any effort to assist her. Nor 
did anyone appear to take the Ombudsperson’s 
enquiries very seriously. 

Our only consolation is that the Centre for 
Continuing Education is now offering Reservec 
courses in its own facilities. We can only hope that 
certificates and receipts will be more easily availa- 
ble. And, of course, that closer attention will be 
paid to the kind of courses listed in the Continuing 
Education Calendar. 
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Can you fight City Hall? 


N ormally the Ombudspersons do not become 
actively involved in matters external to the 
University. But occasionally, our intervention 
seems appropriate. One such case concerned the 
Ministére de l’Education and the Manuel d’évalua- 
tion de la scolarité, the document which determines 
how Québec teachers’ years of schooling are 
calculated and thus, their rank and salary. Accord- 
ing to the Manuel, there were some Concordia 
University courses which didn’t count for teachers’ 
scholarity. These were courses taken prior to 1981 
‘beyond degree requirements? Although many 
students had taken extra courses not needed for 
their degrees, the Ministére refused to recognize 
them because before 1981 the University Calendar 
didn’t say that extra courses could be taken! The 
problem was brought to our attention by Mr. A, a 
high school teacher. In 1975 he had taken a year off 
from his job to complete a Master’s program. 
During that year he took the courses he needed for 
his degree and two extra courses. He asked that 
these be designated on his transcript as ‘beyond 
degree requirements’ so that he could have addi- 
tional scholarity for them. In 1982 the Ministére 
informed Mr. A’s employer, a large school board, 
that the courses were ‘sans orientation evidente’ 
and that scholarity would not be given. 

Concordia’s Assistant Registrar wrote to the 
school board explaining that, although the policy 
about courses beyond degree requirements was only 
added to the Calendar in 1981, (at the Ministére’s 
suggestion) students had always been able to take 
such courses and have them identified on tran- 
scripts. The letter didn’t change anything. Mr. A 
went to his union. They were unable to help because 
their collective agreement gave the Ministére the 
right to prepare the Manuel d’évaluation de la 
scolarité. Under the terms of the Manuel, Mr. A’s 
courses had been assessed properly. Mr. A went to 
the provincial Ombudsman, the Protecteur du 
citoyen. He, too, turned Mr. A down because the 
assessment had been done according to the rules 
and according to the collective agreement. 

Mr. A came to us. We saw that the assessment 
had been done by the rules. What we weren’t so sure 
about was that the rules made sense. The case 
looked like a large economy-size ball of red tape. 
There was nothing intrinsic to the courses to justify 
not counting them for scholarity. It was illogical 
not to count them just because the University didn’t 
publish a well-known and well-used policy. We 
discussed the situation with the Protecteur du 
citoyen and asked him to reopen the case. 

Ultimately, Mr. A got the response he wanted 
and deserved. The Protecteur du citoyen had 
persuaded the Ministére to change the rule. This 
allowed Mr. A to recover the scholarity for his two 
courses. It also allowed many other former Con- 
cordia students teaching in Québec schools and 
CEGEPs to have adjustments made to their own 
scholarity. 
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Absents make the heart grow fonder 


J, 

t the graduate level there are two kinds of 

failing grades. An F indicates that a student’s 
work is below the acceptable level, and results in the 
student’s automatic dismissal. The other failing 
grade, F/Absent, indicates that a student has 
‘unofficially withdrawn’ from a course or not 
submitted the required work. This grade may 
suggest other problems but does not necessarily 
reflect on a student’s ability or academic perform- 
ance. An F/Absent does not automatically mean 
that a student is dismissed. 

Over the past few years several students have 
complained about a particular department’s unu- 
sual interpretation of the definitions of failing 
grades. In this department one failure in a student’s 
program is not an uncommon event. The depart- 
ment does not want to dismiss every student who 
fails. To get around the problem, the department 
has redefined failing grades in a novel way. They use 
F/Absent grades to indicate ‘borderline failure’ 
and F’s for those whose work is really-poor or not 


submitted. This allows students with marginal 
failures to continue without any fuss, but it also 
means that some students who withdraw from a 
course unofficially, and who really should have F/ 
Absents, are given straight F’s and dismissed. Some 
of these students have complained. 

Although we understand the department’s 
dilemma, there is a more important issue at stake; a 
few years ago we pointed out to the department 
chair that transcripts are meant to be an accurate 
reflection of a student’s performance. If employers 
and other universities rely on the official definition 
of grades, they are likely to be misled by the 
department’s different system. Moreover, it doesn’t 
seem impossible to accommodate the department’s 
concern while working within the standard grading 
regulations. Every department has the option of 
recommending to the Board of Graduate Studies 
that a failed student should continue. 

The former chair of the department agreed two 
years ago that things would change. But recently we 





were surprised to learn that the practice has 
continued. In one course given last summer (which 
we became interested in via an entirely different sort 
of complaint) four students. of the five who failed 
the final exam were given F/Absent when they 
should clearly have failed outright. 

While there are good reasons to distinguish in the 
award of grades between students who have tried 
and failed (F) and those who have failed because 
they haven’t tried (F/Absent), it is not so clear to us 
that these grades should have different conse- 
quences. They do not, in fact, at the undergraduate 
level. Moreover, there is no reason why any 
graduate student’s appeal of a dismissal cannot be 
addressed if there is a valid case to be made. The 
current system is obviously open to ‘loophole’ 
interpretations which are inequitable and mislead- 
ing. We have now taken the matter up with the Dean 
of Graduate Studies and with the new chair. 





A helpful compromise 


M r. L had completed 114 of 120 credits he 
required for his program and expected to 
graduate after taking a summer course. Just to be 
on the safe side he asked the Graduation Office to 
evaluate his record before the summer to make sure 
that when the course was finished, his program 
would be complete. He was surprised to hear the 
reply. He was short not one, but four courses. Three 
were math prerequisites which should have been 
taken when Mr. L transferred to his current 
program two years earlier. “This is a mistake,” Mr. 
L said. “I was exempted from those math courses. 
Someone sent me a letter saying I didn’t have to take 
them. I lost my own copy of the letter, but there 
must be a copy somewhere.” Mr. Ls file was 
checked but nothing about exemptions was found 
and nothing in his pre-Concordia records suggested 
any basis on which they might be awarded. But the 
examination of Mr. Ls file was not for nought. 
Evidence of a different error turned up. The 
Admissions Office found that when Mr. L was 


*Twas the season to be jolly... 


t was two days before Christmas and Mr. J’s 

government bursary cheque was in the mail 
somewhere between Québec and the University. Mr. 
J, a handicapped student, was frantic — he had no 
money to buy Christmas dinner or presents for his 
children, and his electricity was going to be cut off 
if $400 wasn’t paid within a week. The following 
day the University would close for the holidays and 
Mr. J knew that he wouldn’t have his cheque until 
January. He called the Ombuds Office to'ask if we 
could help getting an emergency loan to tide him 
over. The Ombudsperson called Financial Aid to 
see if there was any money left in the emergency 
loan fund. The Director, Roger Coté, knew of Mr. 
J’s plight and confirmed that his bursary cheque — 
about $10,000 — was indeed in the mail. But, he 
said, as much as he’d like to help, Mr. J already had 
the maximum emergency loan he was able to issue. 
Besides, with the University closing in 24 hours 
there was no way to process a cheque requisition. 
The Ombudsperson and Mr. Coté had a chat. We 
talked about the Grinch, Ebenezer Scrooge and the 
spirit of Christmas. Finally, we decided to call Jean- 
Paul Lauly, the Comptroller, to ask whether he 
could issue a loan of $700.if the requisition was on 
his desk in half an hour. He said he’d have it ready 
before the banks closed. Mr. J picked up his cheque 
and a merry Christmas was had by all. 


admitted, he should have been given 12 credits 
advanced standing for Biology courses he had 
taken before he came to Concordia; somehow these 
credits had never been awarded. Now, at the end of 
Mr. L’s program, they could not be used. He needed 
Math courses, not Biology credits, to complete his 
degree — there was no room in his program for 
more electives. The Admissions Office apologized 
but Mr. L was told that if he wanted to graduate the 
Math courses would have to be taken. 

That summer, when Mr. L went to register, he 
discovered he wouldn’t be able to take all the 
courses he needed. One of the Math courses, 
Calculus II, would have to wait until fall — the 
other courses were prerequisite to it. Mr. L was 
upset and frustrated and a few weeks later he came 
to the Ombuds Office. He asked for help in finding 
the copy of the missing letter. He was absolutely 
certain, he said, that the letter existed. So certain, in 
fact, that before taking a Statistics course he needed 
in his program, he had audited Calculus II to review 
the material. He thought he wasn’t allowed to 
register for the course officially because he was 
exempt! Now he was kicking himself because he 
knew the material inside out and it seemed a waste 
to have to take it again. 

The Ombudsperson looked for the letter but, 
like everyone else, turned up nothing. But she was 
reluctant to send Mr. L away without at least 
exploring a compromise; it was plain enough that 
the University had, indeed, made an error in his 


admission file which had cost him considerable 
time and money. We wondered if a way could be 
found to compensate him, at least in part, and we 
proposed to his faculty that he might demonstrate 
he knew Calculus, not by taking the course but by 
simply passing the final exam. We recommended 
that if he passed it he be given an exemption. The 
faculty agreed and arrangements were made for Mr. 
L to write a special examination. The professor who 
marked it gave Mr. L an A+ — he had written a 
perfect examination. “He knows the material so 
well,” the professor reported, “that he could teach 
the course.” In the end, the faculty awarded Mr. L 
his exemption and he was able to graduate at the 
time he had planned. 


GEORGE 1S CONDITONING 
SELF FOR HS VISIT 
WIE REALMISSIOW 
APPEALS COMMITTEE 





Complaints initiated by staff and 


faculty members 


A s in previous years, most complaints and 
enquiries brought to the Ombuds Office by 
staff and faculty members concerned some aspect 
of the complainants’ working conditions or their 
relationship to the University as employees. In 
many cases academic and non-academic staff 
consult the Ombudsperson for information about 
the options available to them to solve a particular 
problem or to find out whether a complaint is valid. 
Often employees who consult us want advice or 
someone to bounce a problem off rather than any 
real intervention. They sometimes report that just 
being able to talk to someone in confidence is 
helpful. 


A staff member who had been dismissed while 
on probation asked whether he had any official 
recourse. We had to advise him there was none. Two 
staff members were concerned about their applica- 
tions to transfer to new jobs. One had had an 
interview and been so nervous that she thought 
she’d ‘blown it? We suggested that one option she 
had was to call the person who interviewed her to 
explain. The other wanted to know whether 
seniority was important in deciding who would get 
a promotion. For non-academic staff, seniority is 
not a guarantee of promotion. At the same time, we 
thought that the employee could expect that it be 
taken into account, everything else being equal. > 
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b> The enquirer was satisfied with this information. 


Other staff members asked questions about the 
maternity leave policy, pension benefits, the Uni- 
versity’s medical insurance plan, and the new study 
leave policy for non-academic staff. 

Twelve staff cases involved requests about salary 
increases, adjustments or job reclassification. In 
most of these cases, we provided information or 
referred enquirers to the pertinent policies or 


° 
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people. But, in a few instances where it seemed 
appropriate, we did intervene. This resulted, in one 
case, in a salary adjustment for a former temporary 
employee who discovered that the salary he had 
been paid was lower than usual for that job. In two 
other cases we were able to expedite reclassifica- 
tions for employees who had been trying, without 
success, to have their cases dealt with. 

Several complaints were about conflicts with 
colleagues or supervisors. A group of staff mem- 
bers came to the Ombuds Office to record their 
dissatisfaction with their department head. They 
felt his attitude and lack of managerial skills was 
decreasing efficiency and destroying morale in the 
department. Ultimately, the supervisor was dis- 
missed. 

Another staff member complained because she 
had been refused vacation time when she wanted it. 
She felt the refusal resulted from a conflict between 
herself and her supervisor. The Ombudsperson 
learned that the employee had given very short 
notice that she wanted a holiday. Because of special 
circumstances, this was understandable. Unfortu- 
nately, it was at a time of year when her department 





They hire me, they hire me not 


f the 35 complaints and enquiries in 1985-86 

and 43 in 1986-87 from members of faculty, 
the one issue which came up most often concerned 
the rehiring of part-time contract faculty. Nine 
people brought us this kind of problem in 1986-87. 
In one notable case, a person who had taught at 
Concordia for 12 consecutive years had not been 
rehired. By all accounts, her teaching performance 
had been good over the years, but she was not given 
a contract in 1986-87 because the members of the 
departmental committee charged with selecting 
part-time faculty felt that her research and produc- 
tivity were inadequate. 

Ironically, the decision not to offer the com- 
plainant a contract coincided with the department’s 
attempt to give part-time faculty more security. 
Hiring guidelines and criteria were developed, a 
committee was set up, and there was general 
agreement that former part-time faculty would be 
given priority in hiring. But the effect of suddenly 
introducing new criteria, when in the past the only 
criterion had been teaching quality, was for this 
employee like changing the rules in the middle of 
the game. She had no notice of the department’s 
new expectations and no opportunity to upgrade. 
In effect, she was not rehired because she had ‘only’ 
done the job she had been expected to do. This 
decision seemed to the Ombudsperson to clash with 
the spirit of the new guidelines. 

The chair of the department, who was a member 
of the hiring committee, dissented from the 
majority decision. He felt that an unsatisfactory 
rating on ‘productivity’ — one criterion out of 
several — was “a poor numerical conclusion for 
establishing weakness.” The Ombudsperson agreed 
with the chair. However, despite much effort, 
neither she nor the chair were able to persuade the 
other members of the committee that the complain- 
ant should be given a year’s grace to upgrade her 
qualifications to meet the department’s evolving 
priorities. Unfortunately, the faculty member was 
not rehired. 

In our view, guidelines, criteria and systematic 
procedures for hiring part-time faculty are an 
improvement over what is sometimes an arbitrary 
procedure or a question of ‘who you know: At the 
same time, the way the guidelines were used in the 
complainant’s case were as arbitrary as the system 
they were intended to replace. 

In another casé¢, Mr. S, a part-time instructor, 
complained that despite an excellent teaching 
record at Concordia over a few years, he had not 
been given a contract he had been promised. The 
chair of Mr. S’s department, who had not hired him 


originally, told the Ombudsperson that students’ 
evaluations were not as good as Mr. S said; there 
had been some complaints. But also, he said, there 
was a worrisome rumour that Mr. S’s curriculum 
vitae might not be entirely accurate. Mr. S. stood by 
his c.v. The Ombudsperson was troubled that the 
chair’s decision may have been influenced by 
unsubstantiated information and decided to find 
out the facts. Information about degrees earned or 
in progress is a matter of public record and checking 
only meant a couple of phone calls to the 
universities concerned. 

The Ombudsperson was surprised to learn that, 
of the five degrees Mr. S claimed on his c.v. as 
earned or in progress, only one was accurately 
represented: his undergraduate degree was not in 
the discipline stated; a graduate degree appeared to 
come from a diploma mill; a university which had 
supposedly awarded Mr. S another graduate degree 
reported he had only taken a few non-credit 
courses; and the doctoral program which Mr. S said 
was underway hadn’t admitted him at all. He had 
just taken a few prerequisite courses. What was 
particularly surprising was that Mr. S’s undergrad- 
uate degree was taken at Concordia and the 
doctoral program was also a Concordia program. 
The Ombudsperson concluded that Mr. S would 
not be an asset to the Concordia faculty. 


Battle stations 


omplaints made by faculty members frequent- 

ly involve ongoing conflicts with their col- 
leagues. One faculty member charged that there 
had been electoral irregularities in his department. 
He and several colleagues demanded that new 
elections be held. Other members of the depart- 
ment were satisfied with the elections — a majority 
had ratified them at a department meeting. The 
Ombudsperson’s enquiry showed that the electoral 
procedures had, in fact, been flawed. However, in 
our opinion, the errors were neither as deliberate 
nor as atrocious as some of the inflammatory 
correspondence that had been going back and forth 
suggested. Moreover, it wasn’t so surprising that 
minor mistakes had been made in organizing the 
elections. The department was new to democracy. 
No elections at all had been held in previous years. 
The Ombudsperson’s conclusion was that the 
electoral results should stand. We recommended 
that the department define its electoral procedures 
clearly for future years. 


was particularly busy. While it was clear that there 
was a history of problems between the employee 
and other members of her department, including 
her supervisor, the Ombudsperson saw no evidence 
that the supervisor had acted maliciously. Supervi- 
sors have the right to decide that employees cannot 
take vacations at busy times. The employee decided 
that she would take her holiday anyway, and quit 
her job. 

Twelve cases brought by faculty members con- 
cerned students. In one case an instructor asked for 
advice when a student who had been seriously ill 
wanted to submit all of his assignments at the end of 
the course. The problem was that in this course it 
was important for the instructor to observe and 
evaluate students’ progress — if all the work was 
done at once, progress could not be measured. The 
student was advised to ask for a late withdrawal 
from the course on the basis of illness. Three 
instructors complained that students had harassed 
them for better grades. In one case, the student had 
made late-night phone calls to the instructor’s 
home on a number of occasions and hung around 
her office, nagging her to change his grade. The 
instructor found this annoying but she was also 
beginning to get frightened. The department chair 
was finally asked to speak to the student about his 
behaviour. One instructor called to ask what to do 
about unsigned complaints about his teaching 
which had been sent to his chair. Two cases involved 
exams which had disappeared, one before it was 
marked and one after. 


Your S.I1.N’s will find you out 


I n our annual report for 1979-80, and in several 
subsequent discussions with the Department of 
Human Resources and others, we observed that 
University employees expressed concern from time 
to time about the use of Social Insurance Numbers 
as employee identification numbers. The complain- 
ants objected because they had to use their I.D. 
cards (with S.I.N. numbers) to borrow books from 
libraries, to give cheques at the bookstore, and to 
use athletic facilities. They also objected because 
the same numbers were used to identify employees 
for purposes of medical insurance claims. The 
possibility of tying a number of pieces of unrelated 
information together simply by keying a single 
number into a computer offended some people and 
frightened others. In view of the concerns 
expressed, and because the original, and unchang- 
ed, authority to use S.I.N. numbers was limited to 
payroll-related matters, the Ombudspersons rec- 
ommended a number of times to a variety of 
persons that employees be issued different I.D. 
numbers. Although promises that this. would be 
done were made time after time, nothing happened 
for years. Finally, we are happy to see that the 
change has been made, apparently at the instigation 
of the Arts & Science Faculty Council. To everyone 
responsible for this, at a time when we were 
beginning to despair that the change would ever be 
made, thank you. 


Thanks... 


B efore closing this report, we want to 
express Our appreciation to the members 
of the University who confided in us and who 


brought us their problems, concerns, questions 
and complaints. We are equally grateful to 
those whom we asked to respond to cases. Your 
challenging arguments, thoughtful analyses of 
problems and willingness to listen and to act 
help make our job more satisfying and the 
University a fairer place. 
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1. Many individuals and committees in the Univer- 
sity have to make decisions that affect people’s lives 
in important ways. Such decisions, whether they 
concern academic appeals, the readmission of 
failed students, disciplinary matters or employee 
grievances, must be made fairly. Acting fairly 
means that certain kinds of procedures are fol- 
lowed, and, in general, that the requirements of 
natural justice are observed. The requirements for 
natural justice differ depending on the matter to be 
decided but require, at least, that the decision- 
maker be unbiased and that both sides of the case 
be heard. As well, fairness in making decisions 
means that the decision-maker’s reasons are clear to 
the persons affected, that all the relevant facts (and 
no irrelevant facts) are taken into account and that 
the issues which the parties raise in support of the 
case are addressed. 

It is our experience that many persons in the 
University are not sufficiently familiar with the 
principles of natural justice or the procedural 
requirements for fairness. We recommend that 
guidelines be prepared and distributed to persons 
whose positions, or whose membership on hearing 
and appeal committees, involves making decisions 
which require such knowledge. 


2. AIDS is a controversial subject. To date, Con- 
cordia University has not had to deal with the many 
issues which arise when someone in the community 
is known to suffer from AIDS. Notwithstanding, 
current opinion holds that employers and educa- 
tional institutions should be prepared and have 
guidelines in place to protect the rights of both the 
patient and other members of the community if the 
need occurs. It would appear that initial efforts to 
develop a policy on AIDS were made at Concordia 
last year, but that no final approval of it was given. 
We recommend that guidelines be established, 
approved and publicized. 


3. Two of the personnel policies in the ‘B’ Policy 
Manual are unclear and open to varying interpreta- 
tions. On occasion the ‘official’ interpretation has 
been at odds with the understanding of individual 
employees, and the confusion which resulted has 
been bitter and destructive. We recommend that the 
personnel policies be reviewed for clarity and that 
those policies which have already been identified as 
unclear be amended. We refer in particular to the 
‘scope’ section of the Grievance Policy (B-14), the 
‘bumping’ procedures in the Employment Security 
Policy (B-6) and the provisions for severance 
settlements in the same policy. 


TABLE A — ACTION 
REQUIRED 


1985-86 1986-87 


Information or referral ......... 277 343 
TEXDCOHG). Heese o.5 1a orice So moraleungete 71 99 
Complaint unjustified* ........ 42 47 

Complaint justified 
Resolved’.< sctisccs cinbaden cx 88 107 
Unresolved ............2.085 5 17 
Complaint withdrawn ......... 12 18 
Observer or witness............ 18. 20 
No jurisdiction ............... 24 11 
Ongoing 2 ose evel esearch 213 
538 675 


*Most unjustified complaints are not investigated. 
They are included in the information and referral 
category. 


4. The faculty of Concordia University is made up 
to a considerable extent of part-time instructors. 
While the contribution of part-time faculty mem- 
bers is being increasingly recognized on a number 
of decision-making bodies in the University and in 
academic departments, it is a fact that many of 
these instructors are not as familiar with University 
rules, regulations, policies and procedures as they 
need to be to discharge their duties well. A manual 
of information about such matters published for 
part-time faculty some years ago seems to have been 
a nine-day wonder; it was issued once and never 
again. We recommend that an orientation program 
for part-time faculty be developed in order to 
provide the necessary information to them as they 
are hired and on an ongoing basis. 


5. Arecurring problem which students bring to the 
Ombuds Office concerns the matter of ‘bell- 
curving’ or adjusting grades. Complainants often 
feel that adjusting grades is not a fair practice, and 
it is our impression that opinion is sharply divided 
among the faculty as to whether, and under what 
circumstances, adjusting marks to fit an abstract 
standard is a proper way to determine grades in a 
university course. We recommend that the Univer- 
sity consider the question and develop guidelines 
for the use of this technique. 


6. Each year a few incidents occur which involve 
students who appear to have some psychological, 
emotional or behavioural disorder. The incidents 
have ranged from disruptions in classrooms to 
harassment of faculty, staff and other students, to 
threats of violence and actual violence against 
people and property. The University’s disciplinary 
procedures are not designed to deal with such 
incidents effectively. Nor does an organized sup- 
port system exist to help University personnel or 
students cope with these situations. Some universi- 
ties have developed policies and procedures, includ- 
ing dismissal policies, to deal with students with 
mental disorders in a way which safeguards their 
needs and rights, and those of other persons 
affected by their behaviour. We recommend that the 
University appoint a committee made up of persons 
with appropriate expertise, including mental health 
professionals, security personnel and legal counsel, 
to consider how Concordia University can address 
this problem in a constructive way. 


Suzanne Belson Brian Hawker 
Pat Hardt Beatrice Pearson 
(1985-86) (1986-87) 


TABLE B — CASELOAD 
BY CONSTITUENCY 


1985-86 1986-87 


Undergraduate students ........ 366 477 
Graduate students ............. 44 58 
Independent students .......... 13 15 
Continuing Education students.. 1 6 
Visiting students .............. 1 1 
Academic staff ............... 35 43 
Non-academic staff ........... 38 31 
ORS esos Gti coer wees 40 44 


Former students and employees, applicants for 
admission, alumni and others who are not technically 
members of the University at the time of enquiry. 







APPENDIX 
Statistics 1985-86 / 1986-87 


Table A gives an analysis of the caseload by action 
required and is divided into seven categories which are 
explained briefly below. Table B is a breakdown of the 
caseload by constituency. Table C gives the sex of persons 
requesting our services and, finally, in Table D we 
compare the total caseload with the data from the 
previous years. 


Information and referral: Cases in this category did not 
always involve a complaint. Many people, whether 
students or employees, simply do not know where to turn 
with a problem, In these instances the Ombudsperson 
will try to refer them to the proper channel or discuss 
possible alternative approaches. Often people will con- 
tact the Office for an opinion to help them decide 
whether they have realistic grounds for complaints. 


Expedite: In expediting a situation an ombudsperson 
may cut through red tape, gather complex information 
needed by a complainant, resolve an easily solved 
problem, set up an appointment for someone and explain 
the background of a case, or take some other action 
which falls somewhere between providing information or 
referral and undertaking an investigation. 


Complaint unjustified: A complaint is made but after 
investigation the Ombudsperson concludes there has 
been no irregularity, error or injustice and that the 
complaint therefore has no valid basis. 


Complaint justified: The Ombudsperson finds a com- 
plaint justified and attempts to resolve the situation. This 
group of cases has been further divided into ‘resolved’ 
and ‘unresolved? It is inevitable that not all parties 
involved in a conflict will always be satisfied with the 
disposition of a case. A decision as to whether resolution 
was achieved reflects the view of the Ombudsperson, and 
is a view not necessarily shared by others in the case. 


Case withdrawn refers to those cases in which the 
complainant decides, after an investigation has begun, 
not to pursue the matter. 


No jurisdiction covers cases that are outside the 
jurisdiction of the Code of Conduct. These concern both 
University-related problems and external matters. In 
such cases we try to offer as much advice as possible, but 
ordinarily without becoming actively involved. When it is 
appropriate we make referrals to outside agencies or 
other University departments, most commonly the Legal 
Information Service. 


Observer or witness: A situation or information is 
brought to the attention of the Office but no action is 1) 
required; 2) appropriate; or 3) possible. 





TABLE C — SEX OF PERSONS 
REQUESTING SERVICE 


1986-87 
Male Female Groups 


Undergraduate students 260 199 12 


Graduate students ........ 35 21 2 
Independent students ..... 7 8 — 
Visiting students ......... 6 1 _— 
Continuing Education 

students 5 1 — 
Academic staff........... 31 12 — 
Non-academic staff ....... 9 20 2 
OM CR ns Seka seons Deke 28 16 — 


TOTAL 
CASELOAD 


1978-79 429 
1979-80 523 
1980-81 549 
1981-82 573 
1982-83 580 
1983-84 566 
1984-85 640 
1985-86 538 
1986-87 675 


A A be 
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LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Shadow of a Doubt (Alfred 
Hitchcock, 1943) with Joseph 
Cotten, Teresa Wright and 
Macdonald Carey at 7 p.m. 
Casablanca (Michael Curtiz, 
1942) with Humphrey Bogart, 
Ingrid Bergman, Claude Rains 
and Paul Henreid at 9 p.m. in 
the F. C. Smith Auditorium, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. West- 
end campus. FREE. 


WOMEN’S CENTRE & 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Behind 
the Veil: Nuns, feature film on 
contemporary nuns and dis- 
cussion at 7 p.m. in H-419, 
Hall Bldg. Downtown campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
BIBLE DISCUSSION 
GROUP, 6 — 10p.m., 
Belmore House, behind the 
Campus Centre. 


Thursday 4 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Pas si 
meéchant que ¢a (Claude Goret- 
ta, 1974) (French) with Gérard 
Depardieu, Marléne Jobert, 
Dominique Labourier, Phi- 
lippe Léotard, Jacques Debary 
- and Michel Robin at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. Down- 
town campus. 


THURSDAY AT 
LONERGAN: Guest speaker 
Michael Sheldon, Author and 
former Assistant to the Rector, 
Concordia University, on J7’°S 
ALL PROPAGANDA, 4 — 
5:30 p.m., Lonergan College, 
7302 Sherbrooke St. West. For 
more information, call 848- 
2280. FREE. 


ART HISTORY LECTURE 
SERIES CELEBRATING 
THE OPENING OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
CANADA (OTTAWA): 
Charles Hill, Curator, Canadi- 
an Collection, at 6:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. Downtown 
campus. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-4700. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Carl Greg- 
nier, Director of Trade Policy, 
External Trade & Technology, 
Govt. of Quebec, 11:45 a.m. 
— 1p.m., in H-635-2, Hall 
Bldg. Downtown campus. 
VIOLIN RECITAL: Students 
of Eleonora Turovsky in works 
by Lalo, Wieniawski, Saint- 
Saens, Ysaye, Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, etc. at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. 


GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT: 
C.S.P.G. display entitled Cre- 
taceous Oil Sands of Canada. 
The display includes informa- 
tion concerning the geology 
and exploitation of this 
resource and can be seen in the 
Lobby of the Hall Building. 
Downtown campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP Prayer Group, 11 
— 12 noon, at Belmore House, 
behind the Campus Centre. 
West-end campus. 


Friday 5 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Lin- 
vitation (Claude Goretta, 
1972) (French) with Michel 
Robin, Jean-Luc Bideau, Jean 
Champion, Pierre Collet, 
Corinne Coderey, Rosine 
Rochette and Francois Simon 
at 7 p.m.in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2; L’Aveu (Constantin Costa- 
Gavras, 1970) (English subt.) 
with Yves Montand, Simone 
Signoret, Gabrielle Ferzetti 
and Michel Vitold at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $3. (Benefit 
night for Amnesty Interna- 
tional). Downtown campus. 


DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENCE: Mr. Krishnarao 
Venkatesh on GLOBAL 
STATES OF DISTRIBUTED 
SYSTEMS: CLASSIFICA- 
TION AND APPLICATIONS 
at 2:30 p.m. in H-769, Hall 
Bldg. Downtown campus. 


FINE ARTS FACULTY 
COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 
a.m. in VA-245, 1395 Dorches- 
ter W. Downtown campus. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE FAC- 
ULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 
1:30 p.m. in AD-131, Adminis- 
tration Bldg. West-end cam- 
pus. 


Saturday 6 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Blood of the Condor ( Yawar 
Maliku) (Jorge Sanjines & 
Oscar Soria, 1969) (English 
subt.) with Marcelino Yana- 
huaya, Benedicta Huanca and 
Vincente Salinas at 7 p.m.; 
Nice Time (Claude Goretta, 
1957) (English) and La Dentel- 
liere (The Lacemaker) (Claude 
Goretta, 1977) (English subt.) 
with Isabelle Huppert, Yves 
Beneyton, Florence Giorgetti, 
Anne-Marie Duringer and 
Michel De Ré at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
Downtown campus. 


Sunday 7 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: La 
Provenciale (Claude Goretta, 
1980) (French) with Nathalie 
Baye, Anela Winkler, Bruno 
Ganz, Patrick Chesnais and 
Pierre Vernier at 7 p.m.; La 
Mort de Mario Ricci (Claude 
Goretta, 1983) (French) with 
Gian Maria Volonté, Magali 
Noel, Heinz Bennent, Mimsy 
Farmer, Jean-Michel Dupuis 
and Bernard-Pierre Donna- 
dieu at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. Downtown 
campus. 
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HEALTH SERVICES: Hours 
9 — 5 daily — Closed 12 noon 
— 1:30 p.m. except for emer- 
gencies. Two locations to serve 
you: SGW campus, 2155 Guy, 
Suite 407; Loyola campus, 6935 
Sherbrooke, room 101. No 
appointment necessary to see a 
nurse. Just drop in. They are 
attuned to the specific needs 
and concerns of the student 
population. As well, a wide 
range of medical services are 
available, including specialists. 


CENTRE FOR MATURE 
STUDENTS: Meet the Profes- 
sors. Mondays, 4 — 5:30 p.m. 
in AD-429, West-end campus. 
A series of information ses- 
sions to introduce students to 
various programs as they pre- 
pare for early registration. Feb. 
8, Profs. Tascone and Taylor 
(Sociology, Applied Social Sci- 
ence) Feb. 15, Prof. English 
(Commerce: especially for Arts 
& Science students planning to 
transfer to Commerce) Feb. 29, 
Profs. Van Toch and Newsham 
(French, especially translation, 
and TESL) Mar. 7, Profs. 
Miller and Seppanen (English: 
composition and literature) 
Mar. 14, 21 (TBA).-For further 
information, call 848-3895. 


MBA CHAPTER, CON- 
CORDIA ALUMNI ASSOCI- 
ATION: Workshop with Greta 
Nemiroff, on THE ART OF 
EFFECTIVE NETWORKING, 
6— 8 p.m., in the Faculty Club 
Dining Room, 7th floor, Hall 
Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Alumni Members, $10; MBA 
Students, $5; guests, $15. For 
more information, call 879- 
7049, 871-1250 or 399-4317. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sched- 
ule of group sessions held 
weekly in room H-333-4, Hall 
Bldg. Downtown campus. 
Mondays: Relationships/Com- 
munication Skills, 1:30 — 2:30 
p.m.; Gospel of Mark & Person 
of Jesus, 3 — 4 p.m.; Self- 
awareness, Relationships, Med- 
itation (Feb. 1, 15, 29; March 
14, 28; April 11, 25), 7 — 9 
p.m.; Tuesday: Self-awareness, 
12 noon — | p.m.; Wednesday: 
Self-awareness, 1:30 — 2:30 
p-m. For more information, 
call M. Bertone at 848-3591. 


WINTER ESCAPE WEEK- 
END FOR WOMEN, FEBRU- 
ARY 19 — 21, 1988, AT 
LACOLLE: Participants will 
have the opportunity to take 
part in sessions on: journal 
writing, time management and 
goal-setting, stress reduction 
and energizing, personal val- 
ues, maturing sexuality, and 
games as well as be able to 
engage in outdoor activities 
such as cross-country skiing, 
walking in the woods, and 
snow games. The registration 
fee of $85.00 includes meals, 
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accommodation, and work- 
shops. Space is limited, so early 
registration is advisable. For 
more information, call 848- 
2036 or 695-5236. 


SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES: A reunion for 
graduates and post-graduates 
of the University of Sheffield, 
England, will be held on the 
evening of Thursday, February 
4. Those interested in attending 
are requested to contact Profes- 
sor Anthony Sutcliffe, Depart- 
ment of Urban Studies, 
UQAM (282-4121) or Prof. Jon 
Baggaley, Education Depart- 
ment, Concordia University 
(848-2001). Prof. Sutcliffe will 
give a brief illustrated talk on 
recent changes at the Univer- 
sity of Sheffield. Refresh- 
ments. 


CUNASA IS LOOKING FOR 
A REPRESENTATIVE TO 
JOIN ITS NEGOTIATING 
COMMITTEE. If you are 
interested in improving the 
working conditions of fellow 
employees by developing new 
policies and changing out of 
date ones, please contact W. 
Raso (2605) by January 28, 
1988. 


FITNESS FOR FACULTY 
AND STAFF is now in progress 
every Tuesday and Thursday at 
5:15 p.m. in Birks Hall, Norris 
Building — suited for begin- 
ners of every kind — for more 
information, call the Recrea- 
tional Athletics Office at 848- 
3860. 


LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Series of Workshops 
with Kathryn McMorrow — 
CREATIVE CONFLICT RES- 
OLUTION, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 9:30 a.m. — 4 p.m., in 
H-762, Hall Bldg. STRESS 
AND OVEREATING: on Sat- 
urday, March 12, 9:30a.m. — 4 
p.m., in H-762, Hall Bldg. 
THE SUPERWOMAN SYN- 
DROME: on Saturday, March 
26, 9:30 a.m. — 4 p.m., in H- 
762, Hall Bldg. Cost: $45 per 
workshop. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-4955. 


STUDENT EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM: Applications for 
Concordia University’s 1988-89 
Student Exchange Program to 
France, Kassel in Germany, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom 
and the United States are avail- 
able at the Dean of Students 
Offices, Annex M-102 (Down- 
town campus) or AD-121 
(West-end campus).  Tele- 
phone: 848-3515. Deadline for 
U.K. January 29, 1988. All 
others — February 12, 1988. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS? We can 
help!! The Legal Information 
Service can help with informa- 


tion, counselling, and represen- 
tation, if needed. We are 
located in Room CC-326, and 
our telephone number is 848- 
4960. Office hours are Monday 
through Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. This service is free and 
confidential. 


RECORD LENDING 
LIBRARY: Classical, light 
classical, jazz and musical the- 
atre. PRACTICE ROOM 
WITH PIANO AVAILABLE. 
Come to AD-121, West-end 
campus, Monday — Friday, 11 
a.m. — 3 p.m. Show your I.D. 
card and you can take 3 
records/tapes out for a period 
of 14 days. There is also a 
practice room with piano avail- 
able. This service is free and 
sponsored by the Dean of Stu- 
dents Office. For more infor- 
mation, call 848-3510 (11 a.m. 
— 3p.m.). 


PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES: 
Registration is open for classes 
beginning January 19 at the Art 
Workshop. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-3511. 


CHINESE PAINTING 
CLASSES are being given at 
the Art Workshop. For more 
information, call 848-3511. 


OMBUDS OFFICE: The 
Ombudspersons are available 
to all members of the Univer- 
sity for information, advice 
and assistance with University- 
related problems. Call 848- 
4964 or drop into 2100 Mackay 
on the Downtown campus; 
room 326, Central Bldg. on the 
West-end campus. Services of 
the Ombuds Office are confi- 
dential. 


GUIDANCE INFORMA- 
TION CENTRE: THINKING 
ABOUT GRADUATE 


SCHOOL? Important deci- 
sions regarding graduate edu- 
cation require careful planning. 
Why not visit the Guidance 
Information Centre and 
explore the resources available 
to assist you? The Centre has a 
wide range of subject directo- 
ries to graduate programmes as 
well as a comprehensive univer- 
sity calendar collection for 
Canada and the United States. 
Information on graduate and 
professional school admission 
tests and private sources of 
financial aid can be obtained 
also. Don’t lose an opportunity 
to attend the school of your 
choice simply because you 
missed the application dead- 


lines for programmes, admis- — 


sion tests and financial aid. 
Make time to visit us soon. 
Guidance Information Centre, 
Downtown campus, H-440 and 
West-end campus, 2490 West 
Broadway. 
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SCIENCE COLLEGE: Prof. 


S. Gracovetsky, Concordia 
University Diagnospine 
Research Inc., on THE SPI- 
NAL ENGINE at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. Downtown 
campus. FREE. For more 
information, call 848-2595. 


THURSDAY AT 
LONERGAN: Guest speaker 
Alti Rodal, author and direc- 
tor of historical research for 
the Commission of Enquiry on 
War Criminals (Deschénes 
Commission) on NAZI WAR 
CRIMINALS IN CANADA: 
HISTORICAL & POLICY 
SETTING FROM THE 1940’S 
TO THE PRESENT, 4 — 5:30 
p-m., Lonergan College, 7302 
Sherbrooke St. West. For more 
information, call 848-2280. 
FREE. 


ART HISTORY LECTURE 
SERIES CELEBRATING 
THE OPENING OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF 
CANADA (OTTAWA): Diana 
Nemiroff, Associate Curator, 
Contemporary Art, at 6:30 
p.m. in H-762, Hall Bldg. 
Downtown campus. For more 
information, call 848-4700. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Warren- 
Allmand, Federal Member of 
Parliament, on JOBS AND 
FREE-TRADE, 11:45 a.m. — 
1 p.m., in H-635-2, Hall Bldg. 
Downtown campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Chinatown (Roman Polansky, 
1974) with Jack Nicholson, 
Faye Dunaway and John Hus- 
ton at 7:45 p.m. in the F.C. 
Smith Auditorium, West-end 
campus. FREE. 


CONCERT: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
(M.I1.T.) Concert Band with 
John Corley, Conductor, 
Edward Ajhar and Charles 
Mare, Assistant Conductors at 
8 p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. The 
program will include works by 
John Bavicchi, Robert Russell 
Bennett, Henry Brant, Nor- 
man Dello Joio, Robert Jager, 
Richard Lane, William 
Maloof, Vincent Persichetti, 
Sergei Prokofiev, Jerome 
Rosen, Florent Schmidt, Fish- 
er Tull and Hannu Wager. 
FREE ADMISSION. 


GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT: 
C.S.P.G. display entitled Cre- 
taceous Oil Sands of Canada. 
The display includes informa- 
tion concerning the geology 
and exploitation of this 
resource and can be seen in the 
Main Lounge of the Campus 
Centre. West-end campus. 


The Thursday Report is the community newspaper of Con- 
cordia University, serving faculty, staff, administration and 
students at the University’s downtown and west end campus- 
es. The newspaper reports on Concordia news and research 
and also contains the most comprehensive listing of on- 
campus events available at the University. It is published 
weekly during the academic year by the Public Relations 
Department, Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W., Montreal, Quebec H3G 1MB8. (514) 848-4882. 
Material published in The Thursday Report may be repro- 
duced without permission. Credit would be appreciated. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 
LECTURE SERIES: Guest 
speaker Len Dobbin, jazz 
journalist for The Montreal 
Gazette and Radio Host of 
Jazz FM96 on THE STYLE 
AND INFLUENCE OF JAZZ 
PIANIST LENNIE TRIS- 
TANO at 8 p.m. in RF-110, 
Music Dept., 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. FREE. 


CONCORDIA ART GAT- 
LERY: Visual Variations: Afri- 
can Sculpture from the Justin 
and Elizabeth Lang Collection 
and Montreal Women Artists 
of the 1950’s, until February 
13. Mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 
Downtown campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
PRISON VISIT resumes 
today. Meeting is at Bordeaux 
Jail, 2:30 — 3:30 p.m. For 
more information, call Peter 
Coté at 848-3586. CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL. 
LOWSHIP Prayer Group, 11 
— 12 noon, in Belmore House, 
3500 Belmore Avenue, behind. 
the Campus Centre, West-end 
campus. 


Friday 29 


PENSION PLAN — OPEN 


ENROLLMENT: Information 
meeting concerning changes in 
the Pension Plan and the 
resulting Open Enrollment will 
be held 12:30 — 1:30 p.m., in 
room H-620, Hall Bldg. 
Downtown campus. 


CONCORDIA SOCIAL SIN- 
GLES: 5:30 p.m. — Supper at 
Woodlands New Indian Res- 
taurant, 1241 Guy St. (Tel. 
933-1553); 8 p.m. — Theatre: 
SWEET CHARITY, Neil 
Simon’s musical comedy at 
D.B. Clarke Theatre. $15. 
Interested? Call Jean at 848- 
3546. 


COMMERCE AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FACULTY’S 
PH.D. WORKSHOP — VIS- 
ITING SPEAKER SERIES: 
Dr. William R. Scott, Univer- 
sity of Waterloo, on AUDI- 
TORS’ LEGAL LIABILITY, 
INDEPENDENCE AND 
INVESTORS’ LOSS, 2 — 4 
p.m., in GM 503-48, 1550 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. For 
more information, call 848- 
2908 or 848-2755. 


GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT: 
C.S.P.G. display entitled Cre- 
taceous Oil Sands of Canada. 
The display includes informa- 
tion concerning the geology 
and exploitation of this 
resource and can be seen in the 
Main Lounge of the Campus 
Centre. West-end campus. 
CINEMA DEPARTMENT: 
Philip Hoffman, a young 
experimental-documentary 


filmmaker from Toronto will 
present 4 of his films and give 
a lecture at 8 p.m. in VA-114, 
1395 Dorchester W. For more 
information, call 848-4666. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
SHARED SUPPER AND 
MUSIC EVENING, at 6 p.m., 
Belmore House, 3500 Belmore 
avenue, behind the Campus 
Centre. Bring some food anda 
song to share. 


Saturday 30 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: Etat 
de Siége (State of Siege) (Con- 
stantin Costa-Gavras, 1972) 
(French) with Yves Montand, 
Renato Salvatori, Jean-Luc 
Bideau, Jacques Weber, 
Maurice Teynac and Evangé- 
line Peterson at 7 p.m.; La 
Historia Official (The Official 
Story) (English subt.) with 
Hector Alterio, Norma Alex- 
andro, Chela Ruiz and Guiller- 
mo Battaglia at 9:15 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
Downtown campus. 


Sunday 31 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Pouvoir Intime (Yves Simo- 
neau, 1985) (French) with 
Pierre Curzi, Marie Tifo, Jac- 
ques Godin, Jean-Louis Mil- 
lette, Robert Gravel and Eric 
Brisebois at 7 p.m.; WR — 
Mysteries of the Organism 
(WR — Misterije Organizma) 
(Dusan Makavejev, 1971) 
(English subt.) with Milena 
Dravic, Jogoda Kaloper, Ivica 
Vidovic, Zoran Radmilovic 
and Miodrag Andric at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
Downtown campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. (pre- 
sider: Albaro Ribiero, S.J.) 
and 8 p.m., in the Loyola 
Chapel, West-end campus. 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(QUAKERS) WORSHIP, at 11 
a.m., 3500 Belmore, West-end 
campus. 


Monday, February. 1 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Vive- 
ment Dimanche (Francois 
Truffaut, 1983) (French) with 
Fanny Ardant, Jean-Louis 
Trintignant, Philippe Lauden- 
bach, Philippe Morier- 
Genoud, Xavier Saint-Macary 
and Jean Pierre Kalfon at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
Downtown campus. 
GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT: 
C.S.P.G. display entitled Cre- 
taceous Oil Sands of Canada. 
The display includes informa- 


- 


tion concerning the geology 
and exploitation of this 
resource and can be seen in the 
Lobby of the Hall Building. 
Downtown campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL 
LOWSHIP Bible Study at 5:30 
p.m. in Belmore House, 
behind the Campus Centre. 
West-end campus. 


Tuesday 2 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Pré- 
nom Carmen (Jean-Luc 
Godard, 1983) (French) with 
Maruschka Detmers, Jacques 
Bonaffé, Jean-Luc Godard 
and Myriem Roussel at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
Downtown campus. 


HEALTH SERVICES: Every- 
thing you want to know about 
AIDS, STD, CHLAMYDIA, 
SAFE SEX. Panel discussion 
with Pat Hart, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Health Services, and Dr. 
Pram Shah, an infectious dis- 
ease specialist, 12 noon — 2 
p.m., in the Campus Centre, 
West-end campus. 


GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT: 
C.S.P.G. display entitled Cre- 
taceous Oil Sands of Canada. 
The display includes informa- 
tion concerning the geology 
and exploitation of this 
resource and can be seen in the 
Lobby of the Hall Building. 


NOTICES 


CENTRE FOR MATURE 
STUDENTS: PERSONAL 
EMPOWERMENT — A series 
of free workshops for women 
— Develop your leadership and 
communication skills in a 
series of four interconnected 
workshops. You will increase 
your self-confidence by learn- 
ing: how to stand up for your- 
self in a way that respects the 
rights of others; how to deal 
with conflict creatively; and 
how to prevent unnecessary 
conflicts from arising. It is 
important that you attend all 
four workshops. Thursdays, 
Feb. 11 and 18, March 10 and 
17, 4 — 6 p.m., Centre for 
Mature Students, H-462-11, 
Hall Bldg., Downtown cam- 
pus. Facilitator: Kathy Silver. 
To register, phone 848-3890, or 
drop in at the Centre for 
Mature Students. 


BOOKING THE LACOLLE 
CENTRE: The Lacolle Centre 
is now accepting applications 


~ for the months of June, July, 


and August 1988. The deadline 
for submission of applications 
is March 1, 1988. 
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University events and notices are published free of charge. 
Classified ads cost $4 for the first 10 words, 10¢ each 
additional word. Retail rates on request. Events, notices and 
classified ads must reach the Public Relations Office (BC- 
225) in writing no later than Monday noon, prior to the 
Thursday publication date. 


Typesetting and Assembly: Adcomp 
Circulation: 8,000 copies 
Editor: Sharon Bishin 


Maryse Perraud,:848-4880 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: CON- 
CORDIA CHRISTIAN FEL. 
LOWSHIP Prayer Group, at 
10:30 a.m., Belmore House, 
behind the Campus Centre. 
MEDITATION at | p.m. in 
Belmore House, behind the 
Campus Center. West-end 
campus. ECUMENICAL 
SERVICE at 5:05 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. West-end cam- 
pus. 


Wednesday 3 
CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 


’ MATOGRAPHIC ART: 


Bringing Up Baby (Howard 
Hawks, 1937) (English) with 
Cary Grant, Katharine Hep- 
burn, May Robson, Charlie 
Ruggles and Barry Fitzgerald 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. Downtown campus. 


GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT: 
C.S.P.G. display entitled Cre- 
taceous Oil Sands of Canada. 
The display includes informa- 
tion concerning the geology 
and exploitation of this 
resource and can be seen in the 
Lobby of the Hall Building. 
Downtown campus. 


HISTORY DEPARTMENT: 
Prof. Bettina Bradbury, 
Université de Montréal, on 
TECHNOLOGY AND WOM- 
EN’S WORK: MONTREAL 
IN THE 19TH CENTURY at 7 
p.m. in room H-762, Hall Bldg. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


COUNTRY HOUSE FOR 
RENT during mid-term break 
Feb. 19 — 27, 1 hour South- 
east of Montreal. Both wood 
stove and oil heat, fully 
equipped, huge library, won- 
derful view of Vermont moun- 
tains, near cross-country ski 
trails and 1/2 hr to downhill 
skiing. Call for appointment 1- 
248-2524 or leave message at 
848-2260 for Rosemary Sul- 
livan. 


WORDPROCESSING: Term 
papers, theses, résumés. Com- 
puter on-line searching, biblio- 
graphic and _ information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 
Loyola. Evenings and week- 
ends 484-2014. 


WORD PROCESSING 
(Lougheed): Professional, 
courteous service for students, 
business. Laser printer. Stu- 
dent rates. Downtown. 
934-1455. 


COMPUTERS AND ELEC- 
TRONICS PRICE LIST 
SENT BY MAIL. Leave mes- 
sage at 481-0837. DG Electron- 
ics. 


